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India, it was useless for him to proceed. After waiting six
months in vain at Thayetmyo, while the question of his powers
was debated between Calcutta and Mandalay, he returned home.
A second opportunity to settle relations occurred in 1882.
It arose over the Kabaw Valley question, which was thought to
have been settled by Burney in 1834, when the valley had been
awarded to Burma. Unfortunately no precise demarcation of
the boundary line with Manipur had ever been carried out.
With Thibaw's accession the Burmese fomented a series of
frontier disturbances. The Government of India thereupon
invited Thibaw to join in a frontier commission. When he
refused, a British commission proceeded to mark out the
frontier, and, in doing so, requested the Burmese to withdraw an
armed guard from a village which was claimed by Manipur.
In 1882 Thibaw sent an envoy to Calcutta. He was given a most
favourable reception by Lord Ripon; but just when hopes of a
friendly settlement were beginning to rise, Thibaw suddenly
recalled him, and took up such a threatening attitude that in
1884 British reinforcements were sent to the Raja of Manipur.
The frontier disturbances immediately ceased, but the hoped-
for improvement in Anglo-Burmese relations faded out.
Meanwhile difficulties were multiplying in Upper Burma.
Dacoity became rife, the Kachins of the north rebelled, Chinese
guerrillas burnt Bhamo, and most of the feudatory Shan saw-
bwas threw off their allegiance to Thibaw. There were serious
attempts by members of the royal family to dethrone him. The
Myingun Min and the Nyaungyan Min were both strong
candidates, and one or the other might have succeeded, had
they not been interned, the former by the French and the
latter by the British. In 1884, when a movement in favour of the
Myingun Min was suspected, further massacres occurred in the
Mandalay Palace, which led to loud demands for annexation
from the British and Chinese mercantile communities in
Rangoon. Lytton was no longer Viceroy, the Government of
India had changed its mind regarding intervention, and Sir
Charles Bernard, the High Commissioner of British Burma,
was strongly opposed to annexation. He believed that it would
be deeply resented by Burmese opinion in British Burma, that
it would have a disturbing effect upon the Indian Princes, and